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1826, the British army was back in Rangoon, and the
Court of Ava had begun to recover from its first fright. He
had therefore to encounter all the arts of subterfuge, evasion
and studied rudeness, with which earlier envoys had had to
contend.
Crawford came from Singapore, where he had succeeded
Raffles, and had behind him a fine record of service in Java,
Siam and Malaya. Like Raffles he was a distinguished oriental-
ist, anxious to learn all he could about the country and people
he was visiting for the first time. His principal task was to
negotiate the commercial treaty and to report upon the feasi-
bility of establishing a permanent Residency. In both matters
he was bitterly disappointed. The ministers did little except
haggle over the outstanding instalments of the indemnity and
the political clauses in the peace treaty. They whittled down his
commercial proposals to such an extent that the treaty he
finally obtained was almost worthless. When he left in disgust,
after a stay of only a few months, he reported that it was
inexpedient to appoint a permanent Resident. His Journal of an
Embassy to the Court of Ava in the Year 1827, in which he
described his experiences, takes its place with the works of
Byrnes and Yule as one of the best accounts of the old Burmese
kingdom in the English language.
At first the Supreme Government at Calcutta was convinced
by his argument that a Resident no less than 1200 miles distant
by water from Calcutta would occupy a position 'little better
than honourable confinement*. Subsequent events, however,
forced it to alter its view and appoint one. In the first place,
when a duly accredited Burmese mission appeared in Calcutta
and raised questions concerning the unpaid half of the in-
demnity and the frontiers of Arakan and Manipur, it was found
to have no power to settle the points at issue, but must refer
everything back to Ava. In the second place, a sharp difference
of opinion occurred on the spot between the British and
Burmese commissioners appointed to demarcate the boundary
between Burma and Manipur. There were also disorderly
incidents on the Tenasserim boundary.
To deal with this perplexing situation Major Henry Burney,
the son of Fanny Burney's half-brother Richard, who had been